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It is but a few years since the affairs of 
this country have excited any interest in 
the general reader. Our own naval victo- 
ries in 1815 first drew our attention to the 
country, but the sad story of those Algerian 
captives excited all our childish horror and 
aversion, and thankful that we had assert- 
ed our national honor, and chastised the 
insolence of the Dey, we turned again to 
other and more interesting lands. But the 
conquest of Algiers by the French in 1830, 
and their subsequent occupation of the ter- 
ntory, have led us to observe more closely, 
and to watch with deep interest, this com- 
bat between the descendants of the out- 
cast Ishmael, and the trained warriors of 
the most polished nation on earth. 

The highest functionary was termed 
“the Dey,” a title first given in 1520 by 
Sultan Seline. He generally obtained this 





office by his boldness and daring as a sol- 
lier. The four subordinate governors who 
ruled over the four provinces in which Al- 
Bers is divided were termed “ Beys.”” The 
ongin of the French invasion was an insult 
sven by the Dey to the French consul.— 

¢ was excited by some altercations which 

d taken place, and struck the latter when 
°0 @ visit of ceremony. So says M’Cullock, 
ind adds that he obstinately refused all 

88. 

In the annals of modern war, I doubt 
Nhether an act of greater atrocity can be 
‘und than the massacre of the Arabs in 
ihe cavernof the Dahra. One whole tribe, 
‘0 the number of a thousand, had taken 
tefuge in this cave, and were so hemmed 
y the French army that escape was im- 

ble. Capt. Pelissier (a French officer 
note) ordered that faggots be lighted at 
be mouth of the cave, and the unfortunate 
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wretches suffocated in their retreat. 

It would be tedious, as well as useless, 
to give an account of the various engage- 
ments which have taken place between the 
French and the native Arabs. Suffice it 
to say, they have been most sanguinary, 
and in almost every case attended with 
great loss on one or the other side. To 
France it has been a most costly war.— 
Bugeaud spent in five years five hundred 
million francs, and the Minister of Finance 
confessed in 1846 that the war had cost 
mure than a thousand millions of francs. 
But this is small compared to the lives 
which have been sacrificed in this protract- 
ed struggle. Two years since it was esti- 
mated in the French Chambers that Algiers 
had devoured at least one hundred thou- 
sand French soldiers. 

Finding farther resistance useless, the 
chief sent two of his trusty followers to 
General Lamorciere, tendering his submis- 
sion to the French authorities, and con- 
firming the same by his seal affixed to a 
piece of blank paper. His only conditions 
were that he should be sent to St. Jean 
d’ Acre or to Alexandria. To these Lamor- 
ciere readily agreed, and the Duke D’Au- 
male afterwards confirmed the promise. 

It is a disgrace to the French nation that 
the condition of the surrender has not yet 
been fulfilled, but that Abd-el-Kader still 
remains a prisoner in France. 

Abd-el-Kader is about forty years of 
age, his face pale, and his eyes large and 
languishing. The expression of his face 
is mild and gentle, but his jet black beard 
and moustache give a somewhat martial 
character to his otherwise delicate face.— 
The middle of his forehead is slightly tat- 
tooed. “ His dress is distinguished by the 
most studied simplicity ; there is not a ves- 


tige of goldor embroidery on any part of 
it. He wears a shirt of very fine linen, 
the seams of wnich are covered with a silk 
braid terminating in a small tassel. Over 
the shirt is a haiack, and over the haiack 
two white bernvose. A few silk tassels 
are the only ornaments about his dress.— 
He wears no arms in his girdle; his head 
is shaved, and covered by four skull caps, 
one within the other, over which he draws 
the hood of his bernoose.”’ ‘ 
[Pictorial Library. 
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ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—6. 


Sunday in Germany. 


Berlin..—I take my reader at once into 
the heart of Germany; there he must be- 
come my companion, and see something of 
German cities and German country life, 
when we wander forth from the place where 
I now write. I remember to have learned 
when a boy that Berlin is the capitol of 
Prussia, and always had the impression 
that Prussia was really a country by itself, 
with a peculiar dialect, and inhabited by a 
people which has not more sympathy with 
the Germans, than the Scotch used to have 
with the English. But it is not so.— 
Among the higher classes here, the Ger- 
man language is spoken in all its purity, 
and all the people, high and low, consider 
themselves as much Germans as those of 
Saxony or Hanover. The difference is 
merely that they belong to one of the 
largest of the German states, and one which 
has great political influence. Through the 
whole of Germany, all speak with the 
greatest pride of their Fatherland, and 
seem tobe butone people. It seems to 
me now like a great school, where some of 
the pupils are under the instruction of the 
head master, and the others with the va- 
rious assistants. Here the head master is 
Austria, the sub-master Prussia, and Saxo- 
ny, Bavaria, Hanover, and the other states 
are the assistants. 

I shall not soon forget my first impres- 
sions of Berlin. Through the detention of 
the cars, we were obliged to come into the 
city on Sunday, but no one could have 
told that it was so. The stores were all 
open; the places for promenade were all 
full of gay people, and carriages were 
rapidly passing on their way to the beauti- 
ful environs of the city. Every thing was 
in the most perfect contrast with the ap- 
pearance of our American cities on the 
Lord’s day. 

One of the first things which a s:ranger 
notices here, is the great number of sol- 
diers in the streets. It is the same on 
Sunday as on any day of the week, and 
one cannot cast his eye round him, but he 
is sure to see some of the city garrison. — 
Poor fellows; one really pities them, when 
he knows that the grand trappings that 
they wear, really cover as much misery as 
almost any class of men ordinarily has to 
undergo. The Russian government com- 
pels every able bodied man in the land, to 
serve two years in the army. The age at 
which they enter, is I think, twenty. Then 
they must leave their families, herd togeth- 
er in barracks, sleep ina blanket on the 
floor, have a pound and a half of black 
bread daily to live on, never meat, and to 
receive for wages alittle less than half a 
dollar a week. The common infantry have 
about seven cents a day. ‘Their faces are 
bloated by the meanness of their diet, and 
yet this great body of one hundred and 








eighty thousand men must be sustained 
throughout Prussia, in order that the state 
may hold its present rank among the na- 
tions of Europe. No wonder that the 
people complain bitterly of taxation.— 
What American would not do the same? 

The only advantage which the traveller 
derives from this is that he sees men in the 
perfection of military drill, and hears the 
finest martial music in the world. I often 
go to the guard-house, where at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the royal band 
plays for a half hour, and I must confess, 
that when I have driven from my mind 
that all this is the pomp of war, I enjoy it 
much. Such perfect harmony of sounds 
one does not often hear. 

The police here are a part of the army 
and wear its uniform. A policeman can 
only be distinguished by his black belt; 
the other soldiers wear a white one. In 
fact, almost every official, however low his 
rank, wears some uniform, all the clerks 
at the Post Office, all the guides in the 
public buildings, even the hackmen, who 
are so strictly under the law, that they 
seem like public functionaries. And when 
one adds to these classes the liveried ser- 
vants of private gentlemen and noblemen, 
the number of those whose rank is marked 
by their dress amounts to nearly a third of 
the persons to be met inthe streets. Blue 
is the favorite color worn by them, but it 
is the bands around the hat, the ribbon 
hanging from the button-hole, the old- 
fashioned leggin such as our ancestors used 
to wear in the times of history, which 
catch the eye. ; 

I shall always take it for granted ia 
these letters on Europe, that my readers 
prefer to read about men and manners, 
than about picture galleries, splendid 
buildings, and the things most travellers 
come to see. These must be viewed to be 
interesting, the others can be read about. 
Occasiunally I shall describe some striking 
statue or building which has an historical 
interest; but I think you will all rather 
hear how the private houses are made, 
than to read about more grandly sounding 
but yet not so interesting things. 

One can ride much cheaper in European 
cities than in American cities of equal size. 
In Berlin, droskies as they are called, large 
and convenient buggys are to be met at 
every corner, and the price from one part 
of the city to another is twelve and a half 
cents. The drivers of these droskies are 
among the most sleepy people that I have 
everseen. Often they have to be awaken- 
ed by the person wishing to ride, and I 
have even noticed a dozen of these carriages 
in a row, every one of the drivers with his 
héad resting on his hand, fast asleep.— 
When a person has #tept into the carriage, 
which shows that he wishes to ride, the 
driver hands him a card containing the 
number of his vehicle. This is to prevent 
fraud. The police have a record of all the 
drivers, and very exact are they in their 
supervision of them. Should fraud be 
suspected, the man is watched by a police- 
man in citizen’s clothes, and the ordeal is 
a searching one. Thus the law here covers 
the smallest things; with us the policy is 
to have as little law as possible, and to 
have the people trained in the church and 
school to a right life; here it seems to be, 
to have every thing under regulation, and 
to defy the people to break through with 
impunity. Some of the results of this sye- 
tem I may show in a future letter. 

Covstn WiL.raM. 





Ports.—The Chinese have a notion that the: 


soul of a poet passes into a ;,-asshopper, because 
it sings till it starves. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


SELFISHNESS. 


‘ What'a generous-hearted fellow Wil- 
liam is,’ said Fred Butler, to his chum, 
Frank Osgood. ‘I can’t agree with you, 
Fred,’ replied the other. ‘ I consider him 
extremely selfish.’ ‘ You surprise me.— 
How so? he is always liberal with his 
money, and I never knew him guilty ofa 
mean act.’ ‘I am sorry to say, I have, 
Fred ; such acts too, as would condemn 
any man, in my estimation. William is 
popular in college, and considered a good 
fellow, I know; but since I have known 
how he obtains the means to gratify his 
love for popularity, I have no opinion of 
him. The money which he isso lavish 
with is nothis own. I do not say that he 
intends to be dishonest, but his selfishness 
has such control over him, that he gratifies 
all his own wants at the expense of others.’ 
* Now I think of it, I believe he is consi- 
derably in debt.” ‘ Yes, and to pay those 
debts, he will scruple not to take the earn- 
ings of his sister, who teaches to support 
his extravagance. He represented to this 
sister that it was absolutely necessary tor 
him to have more than his father allowed 
him; and she left home to sacrifice her 
time, and I believe her health, to this self- 
ish brother.’ ‘Shameful indeed! Wil- 
liam is talented, and he might easily pay 
his way throughcollege. He lacks energy, 
and I have heard him boast that he was 
the laziest fellow in his class. I fear I 
shall not treat him civilly after this. Do 
you know his sister?’ ‘Yes, personally. 
She is a lovely girl.’ The conversation 
was here interrupted by the entrance of 
William himself. 

He was a handsome youth; his manners 
were social and refined, and his conversa- 
tion indicated that he possessed a gifted 
mind. He might have ranked among the 
first in his class, had he applied himself to 
study; but he sought ease before learning, 
and wasted in indolence the precious hours 
of his college life. 

‘We were speaking of you, William,’ 
said Frank Osgood, as his visitor took the 
offered cigar. ‘Indeed! I am flattered 
that I am of sufficient importance to be the 
subject of conversation between two such 
distinguished individuals. But what was 
the purport of your remarks, if I may be 
allowed to ask?’ ‘We were wondering 
what profession you would select.’ ‘ Ah! 
Well, I have thought some on the subject, 
and have about decided not to study at all, 
but to be agentleman of leisure. In plain 
language, to marry an heiress.’ ‘ And live 
on her income?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ An honorable 
intention, surely, and worthy a man of 
your ability,’ said Butler, with a slight 
sneer. ‘Such a plan would’nt suit Fred 
Butler, with all his manly independence, I 
am aware; but J can’t see the use of toil- 
ing on an uncertainty, for fame or money, 
when one can live at his ease, with an 
abundance to satisfy his wants.’ ‘ Well!, 
every one to his fancy, to be sure; but if 
you do not change your views on this sub- 
ject, I shall pity Mr. Williams.’ ‘Thank 
you Fred, and in return I wish you un- 
bounded success in your struggle for fame 
and independence.’ 

A few months passed, and the college 
life of the three students was ended. They 
went out into the world, each to seek for 
‘happiness in his own chosen way; and 
met not again till four years had elapsed. 
‘In that time Osgood had studied medicine, 

and travelled in Europe. Butler had de- 
‘voted himself to the study of law; had 
been admitted to the bar; and was already 
enjoying flattering prospects of success in 
‘his profession. Williams adhered strictly 
to his resolution to be a gentleman of lei- 
sure. 

A summer day was just closing. Fred 
Butler sat alone in his office, pouring in- 
tently over his law books, when a quick 
step caused him to look up. ‘Ah, Fred, 
still where I left you, at your books,’ said 
-the well-knowa voice of Frank Osgood.— 
‘Is it possible, Frank? How you've 
ehanged,’ said Butler, as he rose to greet 
his college chum. ‘Indeed! So has my 
friend,’ replied Oagood, taxing the proffer- 
ed seat. The twilight deepened into night, 
while the friends conversed of the past, 
present, and future. ‘By the way,’ said 
Osgood, * have you heard anything of Wil- 
Jiams recently?’ ‘Yes, he was.in my of- 








fice to-day. He is the same as of old, and 
the wonder is, what supports his extrava- 
gance; for his father died two years since, 
leaving but a small property for his sister 
and himself. He is probably spending his 
portion without reserve, for he is expecting 
to marry an heiress.’ ‘He is engaged to 
a lady who has wealth then?’ ‘ Yes, and 
was on his way to visit her, to-day.’ ‘Who 
is she? I really feel sorry for her.’ ‘A 
Miss Edmunson.’ ‘Not Mary!’ ‘I think 
that is the name.’ ‘Impossible! Why, 
Fred, Mary Edmunson is my cousin, and 
one of the loveliest girls living. This sa- 
crifice must not be. I will go at once and 
undeceive her.’ Fred Butler accepted his 
friend’s invitation to accompany him to 
M—, the residence of his cousin, and the 
following morning they commenced the 
journey. 

*I have come for you to walk with me, 
Ella,’ said Miss Edmunson, approaching a 
desk where sat a young lady, writing. ‘I 
cannot imagine why you write so much.— 
It is injuring your health.’ Tears filled 
the eyes of the pale, sad looking girl; but 
she tried to smile as she replied, ‘I must 
write, Mary. Leave me now to finish this, 
and then I will walk with you.’ ‘ Well, 
I will wait for you, Ella,’ and so saying, 
Miss Edmunson withdrew to an adjoining 
room, to pass the interval inreading. But 
a few moments had passed, when a gentle- 
man was ushered into the room where Ella 
sat. Mary recognized the voice of her 
lover, and Ella rose to greet her brother, 
for she was the sister to whose self-denial 
Williams owed so much. ‘I am glad to 
see you writing, Ella, don’t let me disturb 
you,’ said the fashionable young gentleman, 
at the same time taking possession of a 
comfortable chair, to await the appearance 
of Miss Edmunson. ‘Have you finished 
those articles for Mr. Somerville, Ella?— 
He promised me a good price for them, and 
I’m terribly in want of cash.’ ‘ Yes, Ed- 
ward, they are nearly finished,’ and a tear 
trembled in Ella’s eyes as she said, ‘I 
think I must have at least a part of the 
money they bring. I really need it.’— 
*Pshaw! what do you want with so much 
money? You are getting extravagant.’— 
‘But it is my own earnings, Edward. I 
wonder that you do not go into business, 
and be independent.’ ‘ Indeed! have you 
become my adviser? Well, keep your 
money and enjoy it. But no, I must have 
it this time ;’ and assuming an affectionate 
manner, the selfish brother took his sister’s 
trembling hand, saying, ‘ Oblige me now, 
Ella. I know you are the best sister in 
the world ; but I’ll pay you all, when I’m 
a rich man, and I trust it will not be long 
first.’ ‘ You may have it, Edward,’ replied 
the weeping girl; ‘and 1 would rather toil 
for you all my life, than that yon should 
marry any one from mercenary views, par- 
ticularly my dearest friend. Mary trusts 
and loves you, and I cannot tell her how 
selfish you are.’ Ella trembled violently, 
for she had never before spoken so plainly 
to her brother. Edward was about to 
make an indignant reply, when Mary en- 
tered the room: and Ella took the oppor- 
tunity to withdraw to her own apartment. 
Mr. Williams very soon left the house, and 
Mary sought her sorrowing friend. ‘ Do 
not weep, dear Ella,’ she said. ‘I uninten- 
tionally overheard your conversation with 
Edward ; I told him so, and that I could 
not love any one so utterly selfish as he 
proved himself. He endeavored to excuse 
himself; but I would not listen to his apo- 
logies, and he will hereafter come here 
only asa friend, for your sake. But we 
will not speak more of this now. Cheer 
up, for there are two gentlemen coming up 
the avenue, and they may wish to see you.’ 
Mr. Osgood was announced, and Mary 
met her long absent cousin with great 
pleasure. Mr. Butler was introduced, and 
the three were soon conversing agreeably 
together. Fred Butler was quite charmed 
with Miss Edmunson’s beauty, and engag- 
ing manners ; and left secretly hoping that 
his friend would succeed in breaking he 
engagement with Williams. : 

Ata private interview, Mary told her 
cousin the conversation which she over- 
heard between Williams and his sister, and 
received his congratulations on her fortu- 
nate escape. 

The rest of our story is soon told. Dr. 
Osgood became a frequent visitor at his 
aunt’s while Ella Williams was hes guest ; 
and Fred Butler found a charm in Mary’s 





society, which drew him very often to M—. 


The gentle, self-sacrificing, but mistaken 
sister, became the wife of Dr. Osgood, and 
soon after, her friend Mary joined her fate 
to that of Frederick Butler, Esq., now an 
eminent lawyer. 

Williams never returned to M— after 
the discovery of his real character by Mary. 
He shortly after married a rich heiress in 
a southern city. With money, she pos- 
sessed an uncultivated mind, and ungovern- 
able temper, and the fortune hunter learn- 
ed too late, that happiness was not secured 
by marrying an heiress. He became reck- 
less and dissipated, while his mind was 
destroyed, and his character ruined, by the 
selfish disposition which he indulged. 
LEsINA. 








Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 
A MOTHER'S STORIES.—No. 3. 


SaspBatH Day IN THE NURSERY. 


One Sabbath Harry Freeman’s father 
was ill and confined to his room. His 
mother was with him most of the time, and 
she asked Harry if he would like to stay 
at home in the afternoon, and take care of 
the children, so that nurse could go to 
meeting half of the day. Harry said he 
should. 

‘ You can take your library book, and 
sit in the nursery,’ said mama, ‘and can 
read while baby is asleep, if you like; if 
she wakes and worries I will come to her. 
Anne will be a good little girl, and have 
her still Sunday plays, so that she will not 
trouble you. Here is the paper which you 
can read. There are some things in it 
this week which will] interest you, I think.’ 
*O, I shall find enough to dv, mama,’ 
said Harry. ‘I have my Bible lesson to 
learn yet.’ 

‘I want you to have a pleasant Sabbath,’ 
said mama, as she left him, ‘if you need 
me, call me.’ 

Harry was now left alone with Anne, a 
child of about three years old, and the 
sleeping baby. He felt quiet and happy, 
and very desirous to fulfil in the best man- 
ner the charge which had been committed 
to him. He had been enough in the nur- 
sery to know just how his mother managed 
with the children on the Sabbath, and he 
meant to do as nearly like her as he could. 
‘ Anne,’ said he, ‘while baby is asleep, 
brother Harry would like to study his les- 
son: can you take your blocks and houses 
up in that corner and build a city ?” 

‘ Yes,’ said Anne, quite pleased. 

‘ There, you shall have all this rug to 
build on, and here are your bricks. Now 
you must not go off from your city founda- 
tions—build away on this rug, and be all 
still, and when your city is done, I will 
come and look at it.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Anne, ‘ but why can’t you 
play with me, Harry?’ 

* Because it is Sunday, Anne, and I am 
a large boy, and I can do something better. 
I can study, and so I need not play; but 
you are a little girl, and can’t do anything 
better, only you can keep still. We are 
all still Sunday, because it is a day of rest, 
and people like to read.’ 

Mama would certainly have smiled, had 
she heard her little son try to talk like her 
—he however succeeded pretty well, for 
Anne understood perhaps more than any 
one would have supposed. She sat down 
in the centre of her rug, and amused her- 
self very quietly, whispering away to her 
blocks and toys. She felt that this day 
was somehow different from other days— 
she had been brought up to have still 
plays on this day. This box of houses, 
her mother seldom gave her at any other 
time, so that it was always new and inte- 
resting on Sunday. Some picture books 
and picture cards were also reserved in the 
same manner. 

Baby slept, and Harry, with one foot on 
the cradle, studied his lesson. Anne 
amused herself like a child who had been 
used to it. She built and pulled down, 
and held long conversations in a low tone, 
with her men, and cattle, and houses. 

* See, Harry,’ said she at lust, ‘ do look 
—this is Bethlehem—and those are the 
wise men.’ 

* All very pretty,’ said brother Harry, 
pleasantly. ‘Now I am tired building 
cities, Harry ; what shall I play ? 

* Would you like to have your pencil and 
paper, and write a little letter to mama ?” 











~ Mama is not here.’ 


ES 


* Well, if you would like to write, and 
will keep still until I tell you the mail 
goes, you shall carry it yourself softly to. 
papa’s door, and give it to her.’ 

This pleased Annie very much, and she 
sat down in her rocking chair, and wrote a 
very long letter tomamma. Harry looked 
up now and then to see if she was getting 
tired, and as soon as he saw any signs of 
it, he told her ‘the mail was going,’ ang 
she might fold up her letter. 

Baby perhaps thought she was needed 
for she woke up, with half a mind to ery. 
Harry now put down his book, and took 
her out of the cradle, and tended her ve 

handily, and her face was soon bright with 
smiles. He then went to a Particular 
shelf in the cupboard, where he knew his 
mother kept the Sunday toys, to see what 
he could find for baby. There was astray 
rattle, which made less neise than his jj. 
ver one, and soft balls, and little white 
rabbits. Mama was very ingenious, cer. 
tainly, in devising ways to keep Sunday 
in her nursery, and yet make it a pleasant 
day; and though of course, these little de. 





vices made no impression on baby, yet 
they certainly had an influence on the 
nurse and older children. 

Harry could neither study or read more, 
but he managed to get along without cal- 
ling his mother, and thus made himself 
useful. By and by nurse came home and 
took baby; and then she sat down and 
told Harry what a good sermon she had 
heard, and how interesting their teacher 
was—and how much she had enjoyed, and 
she thanked him for taking her place, and 
letting her go to meeting. 

Harry felt happy, and thought it had 
been a pleasant Sabbath to him also, al- 
though part of it had been spent in the 
nursery, taking care of the children. 





ORIGINAL. 


GLEANINGS 
From Memory’s Wayside.—No 4. 


*Oh mother, Eddie Fuller is a thief, 
only think, a thief! Is’nt it dreadful? 
Thus reported a little fellow, one afternoon, 
as he hurried into the house upon his re- 
turnfrom school. ‘ Oh Harry, what makes 
you say so? You ought to be very care- 
ful what you say about your schoolmates, 
and it is such a dreadful thing that you re- 
portof Eddie.’ ‘ But it is true for all that, 
mother. I think it is too bad, for he has 
always been such a good boy, no one ever 
thought of his doing such a thing. The 
teacher and all the scholars looked so sur- 
prised when they found he was the disho- 
nest one. I do pity his sister, she has 
cried about it ever since ’twas found out. 
He says he is not guilty, and more than 
half of us think he is not, but the evidence 
is all against him.’ ‘ What are the circum- 
stances, my son?’ ‘* Why, Frank Patton's 
father gave him a white handled pocket- 
knife yesterday, for a birth-day present; 
he brought it to school, and at recess was 
showing it to us boys, when some one 
pushed a lot of us against him, and made 
him drop it; we hunted and hunted, and 
hunted for it, but could not find it. When 
we went in he reported all to the teacher. 
He said he would examine each boy, and 
see if any one had picked it up. He did 
so, and found it in Eddie’s gack pocket.— 
Eddie says he did not put it there, and 
that he was not among the boys when the 
knife was lost; he had been there, but had 
left them when he heard them scream, and 
saw them scrambling about on the ground; 
none of us know whether he was there 0! 
not. However, the knife was found up0t 
him, and if he did not take it, how could 
it have got there ? surely it never walked 
into his pocket.’ That is true, but might 
not some one have put it there, when the] 
found that all were to be searched? 0 
some one that disliked Eddie put it ther? 
to injure the good reputation of Eddie? 
you know he is called one of the best boy 
in the neighborhood.’ ‘I never though! 
of that,’ said Harry. ‘I should not be! 
bit surprised if it was so. There is D 
Stiler, a terrible naughty boy, and he sil 
directly behind Eddie; he has been vey 
angry with Eddie ever since he got abo 
him in the spelling class, and that after 
noon, when schoo) was done, he went! 
Eddie and shook his fist in his face, 
said, ‘* Mr. Perfection, you had better 
care how you take your place above me’ 
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can get it,” replied Eddie with a laugh.— 
“ Oh dear, you think yourself so good, and 
such a scholar; I guess folks will find you 
are not any too good, one of these days,” 
and this afternoon, when the knife was 
found in Eddie’s pocket, I noticed that 
Bill looked pleased, but never thought 
much about it till now. Don’t you think 
I had better tell Mr. Rice all about it, mo- 
ther? there was no one else in the room 
but Eddie and myself that night. We 
were there doing some difficult examples. 
that Eddie had done, but I could not get 
them right.’ His mother told him that 
after tea he had better see his teacher, and 
tell him all about it, then he could think 
the matter over, and do what he thought 
best about it. Suffice it to say that Harry 
was right in his suspicions. Bill Styler 
confessed that he did it, to be revenged 
upon Eddie. Bill was expelled from school, 
and Eddie was again received into the good 
graces of his teacher and schoolmates. 
[Another incident is here related, which oc- 
curred at a school for young ladies. But it is 
too long for insertion in our columns. The 
substance of it is this: —‘ Cora,’ who was se- 
cond in scholarship, told Mrs. Benedict, the 
teacher, that she had lost a piece of gold. After 
much inquiry, the teacher proposed to search 
all the scholars—none objected—the money 
was found, sewed in a piece of cloth, attached 
to the clothes of ‘ Myra,’ the first in scholarship. 
She protested her innocence and ignorance of 
the person who placed the money there. Her 
distress was such that her father took her home, 


when a nervous fever ensued, which endanger- 


ed her life. After several weeks of vain in- 
quiry, one of the scholars said to Cora, ‘ Now 
you will get the highest prize.’ ‘Yes, and I 
should have had it before, if Myra had been 
out of the way.’ ‘I suspect you had something 
to do about that money affair’ Cora in a pas- 
sion left the room; but afterwards returned, 
saying she ‘was in fun,’ and invited the girls 
to her room to partake of some confectionary 
she had just received, and- requested them to 
‘say nothing about it.’ They refused to go, or 
to be silent. They informed the teacher of 
their suspicions—she called Cora to her room, 
who confessed herself the guilty one; and that 
she did it inorder to get the prize, as she sat 
behind Myra in school. Myra’s father wrote 
for Cora to come and tell his daughter the 
truth, in order to save her life. She did so— 
Myra recovered; she ‘freely forgave Cora, 
and they became warm, firm friends.’ This 
last remark we think is a stretch of the ima- 
gination. It would be difficult to love a per- 
son who had inflicted such an injury from such 
a motive, however willing they might be to 
forgive. ‘This trouble about the prize induc- 
ed Mrs. Benedict to give up the plan of reward- 
ing by prizes, and taught all that we should 
not always judge from appearances.”|—Ed. 








Parental. 
DISCIPLINE AND RESTRAINT. 


The oldest son of President Edwards, 
congratulating a friend on having a family 
of sons, said to him with much earnestness, 
“* Remember there is but one mode of fa- 
mily government. I have brought up and 
educated foufteen boys, two of whom I 
brought, or rather suffered to grow up, 
without the rod. One of those was my 
youngest brother; and the other Aaron 
Burr, my sister’s only son,” both of whom 
lost their parents in their childhood ; ‘and 
from both my observation and experience, 
I tell you, sir, a maple sugar government 
will never answer. Beware how you let 
the first disobedient act in your little boys 
go unnoticed, and, unless evidence of re- 
pentence be manifest, unpunished.” 

Of all the sermons, I have heard, long 
or short, this has been among the most 
useful, so far as this world is concerned.— 
It is a solemn lesson, to be prayerfully pon- 
dered by all parents and guardians. The 
Bible lays down four great rules, involving 
the four great elements of the successful 
religious training of children—prayer, in- 
struction, example, and restraint. And it 
is doubted if a solitary case can be found, 
where all these have been united, where 
the child has not followed in the footsteps 
of the pious parent; while on the other 
hand, if but only one of the four has been 
tae it may have been the ruin of the 

ild. 








Remember, Christian parents, it is not 





enough to pray for, or even with your 
children, if you do not also instruct them ; 
and it will be in vain to instruct them, if 
your own example contradicts your teach- 
ing; and in vain wi!l be the prayer, the 
instruction, the example, if like Eli, when 
your children do wrong, you “restrain 
them not.” Butlet all be found united, 
and all be found faithful to your duty, and 
you may trust in God that he will fulfil 
his promise, and that your children will 
grow up to serve him, and to bless you for 
your fidelity to their highest interests. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


LITTLE STEPHEN. 


Those who read the Youth’s Companion, 
enjoy it, and love to read every article.— 
This is one reason why I wish to write 
some things respecting a lovely little boy 
who has just closed his earthly course. I[ 
think what I write will be read by all who 
take the paper. Another reason leads me 
to write—many, very many do take the 
paper, and if I can write those things which 
will do good, which God will be pleased to 
bless, the good will be more widely ex- 
tended, and the blessing more deeply felt. 
I hope the account I now give, will en- 
courage other children to feel and do as he 
felt and did, so that whether they die young 
or live to old age, they may be prepared to 
meet him in that happy land, where each 
is filled with joy unutterable and full of 
glory, and all are engaged in praising that 
Great Redeemer, who has gathered so 
many dear children home to dwell with 
him forever. 

I believe that Stephen is there; not be- 
cause he was better than all other children ; 


though he was a very good boy, in the 


common way of speaking, and was the ob- 
ject of affection and interest to all who 
knew him; yet he was, like other little 
boys, subject sometimes to wrong feelings 
and actions. All this he felt and freely 
acknowledged, and so realized that he was 
led, it is believed, at an early period, to 
see that he was asinner in the sight of a 
holy God, and to feel sorrow on account of 
his sins, and to look to Jesus for pardon, 
and to give himself up to that blessed Sa- 
vior, and thus becoming his child, and his 
disciple, trusting in him, and resting upon 
him as the only hope of his undying soul. 
The evidence of this was seen in his love 
to the words of Jesus, and to the whole 
Volume of Revelation—in his submission 
under intense and long protracted suffering 
—and in his sweet and joyful confidence 
in the promises of God. He was taught 
to read the Bible and to commit portions 
of it to memory. Among such portions, 
the 21st and 22d chapters of Revealation 
were familiar, andthe graphic description 
of the Heavenly world full of interest to 
him. Last year he began with the year to 
read the Bible through by course, and 
when so sick as not to be able to read him- 
self, he requested others to read to him.— 
In this manner he finished the reading of 
it, six days before his death. 

His disease was that of the heart. It 
was with intense suffering at times, and 
continued for many months. During the 
whole period there was manifest a calm 
and submissive spirit. He was not dis- 
posed to murmur because he was cut off 
from mingling with other children in 
school, which to him was a choice place ; 
nor did he complain that, day after day, 
and week after week, he must remain con- 
fined and in suffering. He felt that God 
was right in afflicting him, and when re- 
ferring to the scenes of the future, he was 
cheerful in view of death and eternity, be- 
cause he was assured that he loved Christ, 
whose promises of eternal life would never 
fail. There seemed to be in his experience 
a remarkably confiding trust in Christ, 
with an intelligent conviction of his ability 
and willingness to save to the uttermost 
all who came to him. Daring his sickness 
he enjoyed the reading of hymns. There 
were a number which were favorites to 
him. Among these were the following :— 

“ One there is above all others 
Well deserves the name of friend: 
His is love beyond a brother’s, 
Costly, freé, and knows no end.” 
“ When languor and disease invade 
This trem 7 ews of clay, 
*Tis sweet to look beyond my pain, 
And long to fly away.” 





““ The Child’s Desire,” was another 
which he loved to repeat. 
“T think when I read that sweet story of old, 
When Jesus was here among men, 


ae called little children as lambs to his 
0 


I should like to have been with them then. 

I — - his hands had been placed on my 
ead, 

That his arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I might have seen his kind look when 

he said— 

‘ Let the little ones come unto me.’ 

But still to his footstool in prayer I may go, 

And ask for a share in his love; 

And if J thus earnestly seek him below, 

I shall see him and Saer him above. 

In that beautiful place he has gone to prepare 

For all that are washed and forgiven, 

And many dear children are gathering there, 

‘For of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 
But a and thousands who wander and 

a 

Never heard of that heavenly home; 

I should like them to know there is room for 
them all, 

And that Jesus has bid them to come. 

I long for the joy of that glorious time, 

The sweetest, and brightest, and best, 
When the dear little children of every clime, 

Shall crowd to his arms and be blest.” 

With such a desire as this hymn expres- 
ses, we should anticipate the closing scene 
of life as one of peace and hope, and thus 
it was. When the last conflict was ap- 
proaching, and when enduring inexpressi- 
ble pain and distress, he desired his Chris- 
tian friends to sing “There is a happy 
Land.” 

‘A few more struggles, and he passed 
away from earth, to that ** Happy Land,” 
and is now realizing the fulness of that 
glory which Christ reveals to his chosen 
ones. His short life, of less than eight 
years, has left a record of the Savior’s love, 
felt and cherished and exhibited in that 
young heart, and has also brought encou- 
ragement to Christian parents to conse- 
crate their children to God, and train them 
up for his kingdom. A Pastor. 

Medway, Jan. 14, 1856. 











Natural History. 








THE WAY TOADS SHED THEIR SKINS. 


I have a small house uuder my care for 
growing cucumbers. There isa bed in the 
middle of it, and the soil is about 3 feet 
high from the ground (i. ¢., to the top of 
the hills where the plants are in.) A per- 
son, therefore, standing in the house can ex- 
amine an object placed on the hill with ease. 
Last Saturday, about seven o’clock A. M., 
I uncovered the house, and went to see 
that all was right, when to my surprise I 
saw my pet companion, a fine toad, appa- 
rently in the agonies of death. It was 
seated at the end of the ridge, or hill of 
soil; its mouth, or rather under jaw, open- 
ing every few seconds (the top jaw did not 
move,) the eyes shut, and the body violeut- 
ly convulsed each time the jaw opened, 
and with each convulsion of the body the 
right fore foot was raised to the head. I 
placed myself in front of it, and perceived 
that it was drawing something into its 
mouth each time the jaw moved; at that 
instant the right eye opened, and then in- 
flated the body on the left side, and drew 
in the right, placing at the same time the 
left fore foot on the head behind the eye 
and drawing it down to the mouth; it then 
appeared to hold its fore foot in the mouth 
for about a second, when it drew it out, 
and I distinctly saw the three points of the 
skin that came off its toes, outside its lips 
till the next opening of the jaw, when they 
were drawn into the mouth. When it 
drew its foot over its left eye (which before 
was shut,) it broke out as bright as ever. 
Some folds of the skin adheréd to the left 
leg, but by two or three motions of the 
jaw tney were gone, and in about a minute 
the skin was drawn off the lips—the toad 
had eaten its own skin, and there it stood 
with its new covering as bright as if it had 
been fresh varnished. I endeavored to 
touch it, to feel if it was clammy, but the 
creatare gave a vigorous jump, and the 
soil adhered to its legs. I looked at it an 
hour afterwards ; it had then begun to re- 
sume its dingy brown color, The time it 
took to get off its head-dress was only a 
few minutes. It appeared to me that each 
time its jaw opened it drew the skin for- 
ward, while it distended the body on the 
side ta be uncovered.—[ W. Turner. 





THE CANARY BIRD. 


A good and wise father entered the room 
where his daughter Rose was seated on a 
stool before a piano. By her side stood a 
table, on which was a cage covered with a 
large cloth. It contained a beautitul ca- 
nary, with a bright yellow body, dark 
wings, and a black spot on the top of its 
head. It had been presented to the little 
girl some time previous. 

The child was earnestly engaged in play- 
ing a little air of a home melody, and bend- 
ing eagerly forward to catch the slightest 
answering sound from the occupant of the 
cage. Soon the little feathered warbler, 
hidden from view, whistled a few short 
notes, then burst forth into a flood of song, 
and at length sung in answer to the child 
the air that she had played. 

‘There,’ she exclaimed, laughing and 
gently clapping her hands, ‘ listen, father ; 
I have at last taught Cherry one of my own 
songs.” 

She now rose, lifted the covering from 
the cage, and advancing toward the open 
window, hung it upona nail near by. The 
father smiled, and placed his hand affec- 
tionately upon his daughter's head, saying, 
* You have at last, my child, by confining 
the little bird in a dark cage, taught it to 
sing so sweetly. And now that you have 
taught this little creature its lesson, it will 
in return teach you a still better and more 
instructive one. 

‘As with the canary in the darkened 
cage,’ he said, ‘so is it with man in sor- 
row. You have made the cage dark till 
the bird has caught the air you played to 
it, and its notes are sweeter because train- 
ed in darkness. So, if Providence sees that 
it is good to darken the life of man with 
clouds of adversity, it is for some kind pur- 
pose. Trials, if rightly received, bring 
forth some noble traits in the character, 
that under a bright, unclouded sky, might 
never have appeared ; and when called out, 
they shed their kind influence upon all 
around.’ 

The father’s words sunk deep into the 
heart of the child. At night when she 
laid her head upon her pillow, she prayed 
that whatever affliction God might see fit 
to send upon her, it might work for her 
good in this world and the next, that she 
might have strength to bear all, and hum- 
bly to say, * He doeth all things well.’ 








Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


NORAH. 


It is New Year’s eve; the snow-flakes 
are falling thick and fast, and the cold east 
wind blows in fitful gusts through the al- 
most deserted streets. The few foot-pas- 
sengers who have ventured out in the 
driving storm, wrap their garments closely 
about them, and quicken their steps, the 
sooner to reach their pleasant homes. In 
many a dwelling in that large city are 
happy hearts and glad faces, many a bright 
eye beams joyfully, and merry voices cry 
gaily, ‘‘ Happy New Year.” 

A child-like form wanders up and down 
over the icy pavements. Poor little No- 
rah, there is no happy New Year for her. 
She has no pleasant home, no kind father 
to take her on his knee, and call her his 
daughter, no gentle mother by whose side 
she may kneel and repeat her evening 
prayer, no brother, no sister, no friend in 
the wide, wide world. The chilling breezes 
play among her tattered garments, and 
blow the tangled curls about her pale, sad 
face. Weary and desolate she sits down 
upon the steps of an elegant mansion, The 
sound of gay voices and merry laughter is- 
sues from the dwelling, but the little one 
heeds it not; with the hot tears coursing 
over her pale, cold cheeks, she raises her 
blue eyes to heaven and asks God to “ let 
her die.” Dear little Norah! she knows 
not that even now the death angel hovers 
near her, and e’er the sun sheds his beams 
again upon the earth, she will be clasped in 
his stern embrace. 

Morning dawns, the winds have died 
away, and everything is clad in its robe of 
dazzling white. Upon the marble steps, 
with her head resting against the cold brick 
wall, they find little Norah; her hands 
are clasped, her deep blue eyes only half 
closed, and a tear-drop is frozen beneath 
the drooping lash. Norah is dead! 

Exeter. Veronica VEBNON. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. I. 


PiymoutH. 

Plymouth is to the Northern States, what 
Jamestown, Virginia, was to the Southern.— 
There is this difference, Plymouth is now a 
large and flourishing town, while Jamestown is 
now a heap of ruins, as any traveller up the 
James river can observe from the deck of his 
steamboat. So that Americans, in whatever 
part of the country, must take a special pride 
in Plymouth, as the oldest permanent settle- 
ment within the bounds of the United States. 

Any reader can see Plymouth in two short 
hours, by leaving Boston any day in the Old 
Colony cars. In passing thither, the home of 
the two President Adams’ are brought to view 
at Quincy. On reaching Kingston, four miles 
from the Rock, the town of Plymouth is in full 
view. It is one of the very largest towns in the 
Commonwealth, having several villages, lakes 
and forests, and a convenient harbor for small 
vessels, 

The principal village is just by the famous 
Rock, upon which the one hundred and one 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower leaped, on the 22d 
of December, 1620. Perhaps 2000 of the 6000 
to 7000 inhabitants of the town reside in this 
ancient village. There are several churches, 
two or three hotels, and a number of stores, 
and several agreeable private residences. But 
the principal attractions to a stranger, are the 
Rock, Burial Hill, where most of the Mayflower 
band were buried, Pilgrim Hall, containing 
several curiosities once in possession of Brew- 
ster, Standish, Winslow, Bradford, and other 
leading Pilgrims,—the harbor up which their 
little vessel once sailed, and Clark’s Island, that 
received its name from the master’s mate of the 
Mayflower. ‘I'he Pilgrims reached this island 
on Friday, and kindled a fire at night to lodge 
there. On Saturday they explored the island, 
without finding either dwellings or inhabitants. 
The weather being extremely cold, the day was 
spent in recruiting their strength, drying their 
arms, and repairing their shallop. The next 
day being the Sabbath, “they rested,” and 
kept holy the day, as they had been accustomed 
to do in England, from whence they came, and 
in Holland where they spent several years be- 
fore sailing for these western wilds. 

The great interest to see Plymouth results 
from the fruits of the settlement more than two 
centuries old. Ifthe settlers there had been 
unsuccessful, and no New England—no United 
States produced, the traveller would simply 
pause on the spot for a moment, and look sadly 
upon the ruins, monuments of disappointed 
hopes. Plymouth was a successful settlement. 
It was the acorn of at least the oak New Eng- 
iand, if not of the giant tree the United States, 
Hence Americans look upon this old town as 
the mother of us all, and we havea right to 
feel proud of her, and to venerate her memory. 

The famous Rock on which the fathers first 
stepped, is now upon one of the Plymouth 
wharves. A portion of it having been removed 
to the yard in front of Pilgrim Hall, its surface 
is barely even with that of the earth around it, 
so that the visitor is upon it before he is aware 
of it, which renders it quite exciting, not to say 
charming. The late President Dwight, who 
visited Plymouth in 1800, says: “No New 
Englander could be willing to have that rock 
buried and forgotten.” And now in 1856, more 
than half a century later, we can say it is not 
at all likely to be, since a monument is soon to 
ascend frum it toward the skies—a monument 
that will rival that of Bunker Hill. 

We have not time to speak of Burial Hill in 
proper terms. On that spot more than half of 
the Mayflower party were buried during that 
first terrible winter. Among other worthies, 
the excellent Gov. Bradford, the second chief 
magistrate of New Plymouth was buried there, 
These lines may now be read upon his tomb- 
stone :— 

“ He lived long, but was still doing good, 
And in his country’s service lost much blood, 


After a life well spent, he’s now at rest; 
His very name and memory is blest.” —— FF. 


Plymouth, the oldest settlement in Massa- 
chusetts, and endeared to every religious or se- 
rious reader of our history, has experienced a 
memorable display of divine grace. About 
one hundred and thirty individuals within the 
town itself, and between thirty and forty ina 
‘town adjoining, have given evidence of a re- 


newed temper and disposition, and have become 
as is understood, members of the visible church. 
This addition to the number of professors o' 
religion, must have greatly encouraged those 
who, like Jacob of old, could exclaim, “1 have 
waited for thy salvation, O Lord.” And the 
reports which were from time to time made in 
this meeting by respected brethren from Ply- 
mouth, excited sympathy.-and prayer, and gra- 
titnde, and were thus made servicable to our- 
selves.— Report of the Morning Prayer-meeting. 
Se 





LETTERS TO CIILDREN.—No. 18. 
New-Haven, Ct. Jan., 1856. 


Littte Matcu Boy. 

My dear young friends :—I am going to tell 
you of a little Match-boy, whom I saw, a few 
nights ago, in New York, and whol am sure 
you would all have pitied very much. It was 
a very cold evening. ll the people, that day, 
had wrapped themselves up as mach as they 
could, in cloaks and furs, and even then, find- 
ing it too cold to be out, the ladies had hurried 
home to their warm rooms in the house, till it 
grew milder. But with a cheerful fire in the 
grate, and a brilliant light, with good books 
and loving friends, who thinks of the cold with- 
out ? 

“If we are chilled with our warm clothing 
and furs,” said Mrs. M., who thinks often of the 
suffering around her, “ what must those poor 
creatures do, who have scarcely clothing 
enough to cover them? It was only a few 
days ago that I met a shivering child, and upon 
taking her home with me, found that she had 
nothing on but her dress and one thin skirt !— 
and this one of the coldest days we have had !” 

A ring at the door interrupted the conversa- 
tion. “ {tis a little match-boy,” the servant 
said, “ who wants to know if you will buy his 
matches.” 

The boy was called into the comfortable 
room, that he might, at least, feel warm for a 
few moments. He had ona round cloth cap 
and an old coat. Whienhe raised his eyes and 
spoke to us, there was a mournful sadness in 
his look and tone, that showed he was not too 
young to feel bitter suffering. 

“ How many matches have you left?” was 
asked him. 

“Only a shilling’s worth,” and he lifted 
them from his basket, while we wondered that 
so many could be sold for a shilling. He said 
he was cold and hungry, and was asked why 
he did not go home and get warm. 

* Mother will lick ne if I go home before 
all the matches are sold,” he replied, while the 
tears showed that he feared his mother more 
than he did cold and hunger. 

“ Do you never go to school ?”” asked Mrs. M. 

“No ma’am. Mother won't let me. She 
wants me to sell matches. I'd like to go to 
school; but I must get money selling matches.” 

The boy’s face was one not soon to be for- 
gotten, and I was sure that it he were at school 
he would be no dull scholar. “ How long have 
you been selling matches?” we asked. 

“A year, Every day except Sunday; and 
my brothers and sisters sel] them too.” 

“You can go home now ;” said Mrs. M.— 
“ Here is a shilling for your matches, and a 
ticket for your mother. ‘I'ell her to go to Mr. 
A’s, street, and he willhelp her. I think 
that you will soon be sent to school.” 

“Thank you ma’ain,” said the boy, and if I 
should never see his face again, that sad look 
and mournful voice, will be one of memory’s 
pictures. 

Here was a boy only nine years old, who, 
every evening, summer and winter, after being 
out all day, wandered from house to house in 
the greut city of New York, selling matches.— 
If ever so cold or hungry, he could not go home 
till they were all sold! Ifhe did, his mother 
would beat him! 

On these long, pleasant winter evenings, 
when you are gathered around the table with 
your books and work, with a cheerful light and 
tire, think, dear children, of the poor match boy, 
and thank God for your home and parents, and 
all that makes your life so different from his. 

M. W. D. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Galena, Ill., Jan. 12, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar, to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
the ensuing year. Since we pid forthe Com- 
panion, we have lost our dear father by death. 
I hope all the readers of your little paper will 
love their parents as they ought, for they do not 
know how soon they may lose them. We hail 
the Companion with pleasure and hope its visits 

may be long continued. Yours truly, 
Euiza T. & Saran Srarg. 


Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 18, 1856. 
Thave taken the pauper two years.—am very 
much pleased with it, especially in reading 
about the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the many other interesting sto- 
ries which [ find in it from week to week. I 
have missed the Companion the last turve 
weeks very much. Although it is my paper, 
et my father, mother, brothers. and sisters hail 
its coming with as much delight as I do. 








Canaiz A. Ryper. 





Darietp. 


Poetry. 








WORTH PRESERVING. 


Master your passions, or they will master you. 

Waste nothing; neither money, time nor 
talent. 

Let everything have its place, and every 
business its time. 

Omit no duty, commit no unkindness. 

Obey promptly that you may learn to com- 
mand. 

Keep the body perfectly pure, as an indica- 
tion of the purity of the mind within, 

Resolve to perform what you ought: perform 
what you resolve. 

Eat not to dullness; drink not to elevation. 

Speak the truth, or be silent. 

Be courteous, be charitable—in honor prefer- 
ring one to another. 

If you can say nothing good of one, say no- 
thing at all. 

Without application, the finest talents are 
worthless ; and with application they may be 
valuable, 

— 


AN EXCELLENT RULE. | 


‘Ina mixed conversation,’ says the pious 
John Newton, ‘it is a good rule to say nothing 
without a just cause, to the disadvantage of 
others.’ ‘I'he same writer says, ‘I was once in 
a large company where very severe things were 
spoken of Mr. W., when one person seasonably 
observed, that though the Lord was pleased to 
effect conversion and edification by a variety of 
means, he had never known anybody convinced 
of error, by what was said of him behind his 
back. This was about thirteen years ago, and 
it has been on my mind as an useful hint ever 
since.’ We tindthe above admirable sugges- 
tion inan exchange paper, and think it worthy 
of a conspicuous place in our own. 

—— ee 


PROFESSOR DAVIS’S RULES FOR STUDY. 


The other evening Professor Davis, the emi- 
nent mathematician, in conversation with a 
young friend of his, upon the importance of 
system in studying, as well as in every thing 
else, took a piece of paper and wrote off for 
him the following important rules : 

1. Learn one thing at a time. 

2. Learn that thing well. 

3. Learn its connections, as far as possible, 
with all other things. 

4. Believe that to know every thing of 
something, is better than to know something of 
every thing. 

—— 


CROWNS OF REJOICING. 


Sweet and wholesome thoughts are suggest- 
ed by the affectionate and endearing appella- 
tions which the apostle Paul applies to Chris- 
tians: ‘My brethren; dearly beloved; and 
longed for; my joy and my crown.’ ‘What is 
our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are 
not even ye, in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, at his coming? for ye are our glory and 
joy” What tenderness, what love, what con- 
tidence, what deference, too, are breathed from 
his very heart in these expressions. 

——=————— 


ARE YOU KIND TO YOUR MOTHER? 


Who guarded you in health, and comforted 
you when ill? Who hung over your little bed 
when you were fretful, and put the cooling 
draught on your lips? Who taught you to 
pray, and gently helped you to learn to read? 
Who has borne all your faults, and has been 
kind and patient in all your childish ways ?— 
Who loves you still, and who contrives, and 
works, and prays fur you every day you live? 
Now let me ask, ‘ Are you kind to your mo- 
ther ?” 

—~<p— 


CulPPINGS. 

A Birps-Eye View or. tHE Universe.— 
Suppose this earth to be a ball of one foot in 
diameter; on that scale of proportion, the sun 
would be about one hundred feet in diameter, 
‘and the moon three inches. The sun would be 
two miles from us,—the moon thirty feet— 
Jupiter ten miles from the sun, and Herschel 
forty miles. The loftiest mountains upon the 
surlace of the earth would be one-eightieth of 
of an inch in height. 


Be Carerout with Corton Dressss.—The 
editor of the New York Sundsy ‘Times men- 
tions that, during the past week, on looking 
over his exchange papers, he counted no less 
than eleven infants, within a circle of three 
hundred miles, that have perished in the flames. 


Just uke EM.—A_ gent'eiian calling one 
morning on a female friend, was answered by a 
country servant boy, that she was not at home. 
* Thank you to give her this,’ said he, handing 
acard. ‘Shall { go up and give it to her now, 
sir 2’ said he. 


+ 

‘The fire is going out, Miss Firkins.” ‘I 
know it, Mr. Green, and if you would act wise- 
ly, you would follow its example.’ It, is. un- 
necessary to add that Green never asked to sit 
up with that girl again, 

Herrsaip.—An Trish dragoon on hearing 
that his mother had. been married sivce he 
quitted Ireland, exclaimed, ‘Murthur! 1 hope 
she wc : : have a son oulder, than mc,—if she 
does, 1 suall lose the estate.’ 





ORIGINAL. 


LINES, 
On the Death of a Loved One. 


*Twas Autumn, and the Sabbath! 
And balmy was the air, 

The skies with sunset’s radiance 
Were most divinely fair. 


That day God’s chosen people, 
Had feasted at the board 

Where holy bread was broken, 
And sacred wine was poured. 


Alas! the band was broken! 
Though all without was fair, 

One lay so faint with sickness, 
She could not meet them there. 


Yet still her longing spirit, 
The food divine did crave; 
Perhaps she thought that Sabbath 
Her last, this side the grave. 


Methinks that angels, radiant 
With glory from the skies, 

E’en then were hovering o'er her, 
To close the dreamy eyes, 


And waft the weary spirit, 
To realms of joy on high; 
Where none complain of i Iness, 
Where none are doomed to die 


Now, as the day was closing, 
In feeble accents, said 

The dear one, as all helpless 
She lay upon the bed: 


‘“ Dear mother, please the curtain 
To raise a little more! 

I'd watch the golden sunset, 
Which tells the day is o’er.” 


We may not know the emotions, 
That thrilled her sou} that night, 
For very quietly she watched 
The waning Sabbath light. 


When the last beam had faded, 
The gentle moon drew nigh; 
And stars came twinkling slowly 

Upon the deep blue sky. 


Then closed the weary eyelids, 
Yet sought repose in vain ; 

For very much she suffered, 
With slow, unceasing pain. 


She was her parents’ treasure ; 

Their first, their only child! 
And must the dear oue leave them? 
* The thought was cruel, wild. 


So slowly had she wasted, 

They dreamed not death was near 
To blast their dearest prospects 

Of joy and g)adness hore. 


But now they felt, her spirit 
From sin and sorrow free, 

Was soon to leave the body, 
And with her Savior be. 


Oh! who can know the sorrow 
That in their souls arose, 

Who watched their cbild in anguish 
Sink to her last repose ? 


When morning’s golden sunbeams 
{llumed the eastern skies, 
Then quickly soared the spirit 
To bliss in Paradise. 
They robed the clayco!d body 
In garments snowy white ; 
Fit emblems of the spirit 
Which now had ta’en its flight, 


Her tresses simply parted 
Above the brow so fair, 

All placid were her features, 
A smile stil] lingered there. 


They placed her in the coffin 
Wrapped in her spotless shroud, 
And mourning ones were near it, 
A sad and sorrowing crowd. 
We've laid her in the churchyard, 
Beneath the valley's sod; 
Yet oneday hope to meet her 
In Heaven, the Home of God. 
Wenham, Jan., 56. Winnie Witpwoop. 





RECIPE FOR A MODERN BONNET. 


bar 9g of foundation, some fragments of 

ace, 

A — of French rosebuds to droop o’er the 
uce 5 

Fine ribbons and feathers with crape and illu- 
sion. 

Then mix and de-range them in graceful con- 

fusion; 

Inveigle some fairy, out roaming for pleasure, 

And beg the sight favor of taking her measure ; 

The length and breadth of hr dear little pate, 

And hasten a miniature frame to create ; 

Then pour as above the bright mixture upon it, 


‘And lo! you possess “sacha love of a bonnet.” 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Pus.isHEep WEEKLY, By Nataanie. WILLIt- 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price #1 a year—Sir copies for $5—in advance. 
W  Liyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, Agents. 





